His first wife, Mary, died in 1828, and a year later he married Eliza Eddington, 
nineteen-year-old daughter of Lieutenant Governor Collins, who brought the estate 
of Fernhill into the family. James had nineteen children - 4 sons and 15 daughters, 
from the two marriages. Only one son, John om 1813, reached adulthood; he 
died as the result of a hunting accident in 1853, — | = 
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James Cox played an important part in establishing Merino sheep in 
Tasmania, and was probably the first man in Tasmania to have a pure Merino stud. 
They were bought from Macarthur of Camden, New South Wales, but were part 
of an importation made by Macarthur from the Electoral Stud at Hamburg. 
In 1829 he imported the ram “Newton” which had a marked influence on the 
Clarendon flock. This ram was the only survivor of a flock which perished during 
an exceptionally rough and long voyage from England. Forced to live on ship’s 
biscuits, the ram shed its fleece, and was kept alive sewn up in canvas! Some of the 
Clarendon flock was subsequently acquired by James Gibson of Belle Vue, and was 
regarded as the finest in Australia at the close of the century. 


The Clarendon Hereford cattle stud met with considerable success at 
agricultural shows. James Cox also established a fine stable of thoroughbred 
horses, breeding from the imported stallion “Hadji Baba”. He founded the 
Clarendon Hunt and established a deer park to breed quarry for the chase. 


Isolation and possible danger from aborigines and bushrangers decided the 
Cox family to live in their town residence in Launceston for their first ten years in 
Tasmania. However, the family took up residence in the first house at Clarendon 
which was built of timber, in the 1820’s, spending the summer months at Marion 
Villa, built c.1835, and situated near Low Head at the mouth of the Tamar River; it 
is used by the present owners as a beach house. 


Having amassed a fortune from wool and from contracts for meat and grain 
with the Commissariat Department, James Cox was engaged also as a merchant in 
Launceston. As a result of his acquired wealth, he was able to embark upon the 
building of the present Clarendon homestead. This was completed in 1838 at an 
approximate cost of £30,000. 


To all intents and purposes, James Cox lived like an English squire even to 
the extent of founding the village of Lymington, now renamed Nile, and endowing 
its Church. He died in 1866 and was buried in the family vault in St. Andrew’s 
Anglican Churchyard at Evandale. His estate passed to his grandson James, and 
thence in 1897 to the latter’s elder son John Claud who died prematurely on 19th 
June, 1909. His widow continued to live at Clarendon until 1917 although the 
property had been taken over by the Government in 1914 for closer settlement. 
The house with surrounding parkland was purchased from Mr. an Mrs. Alex Boyes 
in 1946 by Mr. and Mrs. W.R. Menzies. In 1962, Mrs. W.R. Menzies generously 
donated the Clarendon homestead and the surrounding nine acres to the National 
Trust of Australia (Tasmania). 


FEDERATION FUNDING 


In 2001 the National Trust was the recipient of a $1m Federation Grant for 
Clarendon. This enabled considerable development, restoration and upgrading 
to be undertaken at the property, as well as the acquisition of a railway station. 
Developments include the building of a conservatory tearoom and kitchen on the 
northern side of the service wing, a new toilet block, upgrading the large room in the 
stables for a function area and provision of a kitchen and toilet. 


Repairs have been carried out to the roof of the main house, patio areas, walls 
plastered in all rooms in the semi-basement and completion of floors, some with floor 
heating; most outbuildings have been painted. One cottage has been restored, a second 
one to be completed. Extensive upgrading of electrical and plumbing facilities. 


Clarendon Homestead has now been designated a Tasmanian Tourism Icon and 
is also a Tourism Accredited property. The National Trust in Tasmania acknowledges 
the financial assistance of the Federal Government for the Federation Grant in 
enabling considerable works to be carried out in 2001. A function was held in the 
conservatory tearoom on Sat 15 December 2001 to celebrate the completion of the 
work, Senator John Watson of Tasmania, attending on behalf of the Prime Minister, 
the Hon John Howard. The tearoom was iiamed ''The Menzies at Clarendon" in 
honour of the donor, the late Mrs Kathleen Menzies. 


In 2000, the National Trust was the recipient of a $1m Centenary of Federation 
Fund Grant for Clarendon. This enabled considerable development, restoration and 
upgrading to be undertaken at the property, as well as the construction of a railway 
station. Developments include the building of a conservatory-style tearoom on the 
northern side of the service wing, a new amenities block, and upgrading of the large 
room in the stables as a function area with its own kitchen and toilet facility. 


Repairs have been carried out to the main house, walls plastered and flagstone 
flooring completed in all rooms in the semi-basement; conservation and painting to 
most outbuildings, and cottages upgraded for later tourist accommodation; extensive 
upgrading of electrical, water and drainage infrastructure. 


Clarendon Homestead has gained official tourism accreditation and been 
designated a Tasmanian Tourism Icon by the State Government. The National Trust 
acknowledges the financial assistance of the Commonwealth Government for the 
Centenary of Federation Grant funding these considerable works. Senator John 
Watson of Tasmania, attending on behalf of the Prime Minister, the Hon John Howard, 
officially opened the project on 15 December 2001, when it was also announced the 
naming of the tearoom ''The Menzies at Clarendon", in honour of the bequest of 
Clarendon to the National Trust by the late Mrs W R (Kathleen ) Menzies. 


All enquiries and arrangements for donations and bequests should be directed 
through the Executive Officer, National Trust Headquarters, Franklin House, 
413 Hobart Road, Franklin Village, 7249, Tasmania. 

Telephone: (03) 6344 6233 Fax: (03) 6344 4033 
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CONSTRUCTION AND RESTORATION 


Clarendon is a three-storied building having basement walls of rubble, that is 
to say stone which has not been squared, supporting solid brick walls above the 
ground floor, with string courses of dressed stone. The floors are mostly of narrow 
hardwood boards and the roof is covered with slates. The walls are finished with 
stucco externally and are plastered internally. The ceilings are of lath and plaster 
and there are elaborate papier-maché cornices in several rooms. 


When the house came into possession of the National Trust in 1962 it was 
seriously in need of repair, and was showing signs of structural failure. Although 
the walls commenced about five feet below the garden surface, the footings were 
supported on the alluvial soil of the river terrace, and over the years considerable 
settlement had occurred. Perhaps with the idea of equalising internal and external 
pressures, the basement had been filled with sand nearly to the level of the 
surrounding ground. The terrace, which formed the base of the two-storey high 
portico, had been filled with rubble at the time of its construction and was in a 
state of collapse. 


Having been assured by experts that the house was eminently worthy of 
preservation, the National Trust sought and obtained a grant from the Tasmanian 
Government and undertook the structural repair of the building. Drilling tests 
discovered a stratum of sufficient strength to support the building at about four 
feet below the footings. The sand was removed from the basement, and all the 
walls of the main building were under-pinned with brickwork. The terrace walls 
were completely rebuilt on new foundations and so much of the original stone 
paving as remained was sawn into thinner slabs and laid over the new concrete 
deck of the terrace. The building having been made stable, it has since been 
possible, as funds have become available, to complete the repairs to walls, roof, 
ceiling and joinery and to repaint both the exterior and the interior of the building. 


The restoration of Clarendon has been a major and costly undertaking. Of 
necessity it has been done in stages as finance became available. The first major 
work was to restore the exterior of the house in 1966. 


The Trust gratefully acknowledges the financial assistance of the State 
Government and generous individuals for the early work and the continued 
support of both Federal and State Governments. A substantial grant in 1974/1975 
from The Australian Council of National Trusts enabled the restoration of the 
portico and parapet to be carried out, thus restoring the exterior of the house to 
its original appearance. 


The purchase of the outbuildings in 1988 was made possible by generous 
donations as follows: 


The Commonwealth Bank’s Heritage ’88 Project, the State Government with 
a matching grant, and additional funding from National Estate, Utah Foundation, 
and the Ian Potter Foundation. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESCRIPTION 


Clarendon has regained its dignity as an outstanding example of the large 
country homestead built in Tasmania. 


The house Cox built is unique in Australia. The origin of its design, like those 
of the house built by his brothers in New South Wales, is a mystery, although the 
Architect is unknown, the builder of Clarendon was John Richards. 


Often described as Georgian, Clarendon’s design is more correctly 
Neoclassical, influenced by the early nineteenth century’s Louis X VI-cum-Baroque 
Revival, rather than the Georgian Palladianism of eighteenth-century England. 


The house is raised on a semi-basement and is five bays wide by three bays 
deep. On the main front a balustraded terrace comes forward in front of the three 
centre bays, is approached by twin staircases, and carries a giant Ionic Order 
probably taken from the Roman temple of Fortuna Virilus. 


The sides of the house have a slight breakfront, with the centre windows 
balanced by blind recesses. The rear elevation is like the front but without portico 
or terrace. All elevations are crowned by a parapet, with entablature of unknown 
antique profile, the form of which could well have been compromised by local 
colonial conditions. 


The basement was devoted to service rooms and on the main floor were the 
reception rooms. The bedrooms were on the first floor. 


The plan is of the Palladian villa type, being divided by a cruciform of 
hallways with the main hallway running through the centreline of the house. The 
cross corridor is devoted to the principal and secondary staircases, the stair halls 
being separated by double doors from the main hallway, the walls of which are 
broken by pilasters into five bays with doorways in each. Except for the double 
doors each pair of doorways provides access to one reception room, which is an 
unusual feature. From the main hall there is no indication of the principal stair, 
which is to the right. 


With all the exception of the chimney-pieces, which are all marble, and the 
main stair, which is polished blackwood, all joinery is pine (probably Huon) and 
painted. 


The ceilings to the main rooms (15 feet high) are elaborate with run cornices 
and roses infilled with papier maché guilloche, egg and dart, leaf and tongue, and 
anthemion details which were readily available for enriching interiors at the time. 
These internal details own their origin to classical Greece which contrasts with the 
French Neoclassicism of the exterior. 


The ground floor windows have folding panelled shutters and the walls of the 
main rooms have been hung with paintings which have been donated, bequeathed, 
or loaned to the Trust, a number of these are on loan from the Queen Victoria 
Museum, Launceston. 


No bathroom or lavatory accommodation was provided within the house, but 
some fifty yards away there stands a picturesque out-house with painted door and 
window openings and a slate roof broken by six little gables. 


To the east of the main building is a long low service wing which housed 
dairy, bakehouse, butcher’s shop, laundry and store-rooms, opening from a brick 
paved verandah. 


From the formal garden on the south side of the house, or from the upper 
windows, one may see on the right of the greensward running down to the South 
Esk River, the attractive coach house with it’s arched portals, and on the left the 
commodious stables; these buildings, together with the gardener’s cottage, stone 
barn, guard house, and octagonal cottage, were purchased in 1988. 


The shearing shed and shepherd’s cottage were acquired by the National 
Trust in 1995. The purchase of these buildings completes the complex. 


JAMES COX 1790-1866 


James Cox was the first owner of Clarendon, Evandale, Tasmania. He was 
born in 1790 at Devizes, Wiltshire, England, and was the second son of William 
Cox, of Clarendon, New South Wales, who pioneered the first road over the 
Blue Mountains in 1815. William Cox was appointed to a Lieutenancy on 28th 
September 1797, and arrived in New South Wales on 11th January 1800 with 
his wife and some of his family on the “Minerva”. James Cox, after completing 
his schooling in England, arrived in Sydney on 25th June 1804 with his elder 
brother, William, on the “Experiment”. James Cox was granted the original part 
of Clarendon, New South Wales, at Richmond. His father, William, added to 
it, and erected the house and carried out all the improvements. James, having 
previously married Mary Connell in Sydney on 10th June 1812, settled in Tasmania 
in 1814, and in 1817 was granted 700 acres of land. He was also given an allotment 
in Launceston on which now stands Staffordshire House. In 1819 he petitioned 
successfully for 6,000 acres of land which was to become Clarendon. This estate 
was later increased to 20,000 acres, by purchase. He proved himself a man of 
outstanding ability, he was appointed a County Magistrate in 1817, and was a 
member of the Legislative Council from 1829-1834. In 1856 James represented 
Morven in the First Elective House of Assembly. 


